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ABSTRACT 



This study was conducted to investigate the relative 



importance of social and academic factors in influencing the 
prolDability of transfer from a community college to a four-year 
college- The structural model used in the study was composed of the 
following constructs: the effect of social class, race, and gender on 
students* academically related behaviors in high school; the combined 
effect of student background and high school behaviors on high school 
outcomes; the effects of background, high school behaviors, and high 
school outcomes on community college t^haviors; and, the effect of 
background, high school behaviors, high school outcomes, and 
community college academic behaviors on the nr^obability of transfer 
from a two-year to a four^-year college* Nationally representative 
data from the '♦High School and Beyond" study were used to track a 
random sample of 2,500 students who attended community college within 
two years of high school graduation in 1980. Within four years after 
finishing high school, 24.3% of the community college students had 
transferred to a four-year college. The students* academic 
performance in college was the strongest direct predictor of eventual 
transfer. Family social class and high school factors (e.g., 
placement in the academic track, application to college while in high 
school, high grade point average, and high standardized test scores) 
exerted important indirect effects on the probability of transfer. 
Race and gender effects on transfer were found to be weaker than in 
earlier studies. While broader access to two-^year institutions may 
appear to increase educational opportunities for socially and 
academically disadvantaged students, the fact that it is the more 
advanced students w^th better academic preparation in high school who 
actually transfer tc four-^year colleges suggests that the community 
college experience may actually perpetuate rather than ameliorate 
social stratification in higher education. (WJT) 

* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document. 
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Student Characteristics Uhich Facilitate Transfer 
Fro« 2-Year to 4-Year Colleges 

ABSTRACT 

This paper investigates the relative importance of social and aca-- 
dewic background factors In Influencing the probability of transfer to a 
4'-year college for a rando« sfiwple of Z,500 students who attended cowwu- 
nity college ulthin 2 years of high school graduation in Nations- 
ally representative lorHJitudinal data fro« Hich School and Bevoncj were 
used to describe characteristics of 1980 high school graduates, grouped 
by their primary activity within Z yeiM^s after high school. Cowmunity 
college students fell about niduay between those attending 4-year col- 
leges and those who did not go to college with respect to both personal 
and academic background factors. By 4 years after finishing high school 
{t984), 24. 3X of these comwunity college students had transferred to a 
4--year college. Factors describing students' acadenic performance in 
college were the strongest direct predictors of eventual transfer in a 
path analysis design. However » family background (social class) and high 
school factors (placement in the academic track, applying to college 
while in high school, high 6PA, high standardized test scores) exerted 
important Indirect effects on the probability of transfer. While broader 
access to 2--year institutions may appear to increase educational oppor-* 
tunities for socially and academically disadvantaged students, the fact 
that it is the more advanced students with better academic preparation 
in high school who actually transfer to 4-year colleges suggests that 
the community college experience may actually perpetuate rather than 
ameliorate social stratification in higher education. 
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Student Characteristics Which Facilitate Transfer 
Fron 2- Year to 4- Year Colleges 

Advocates of cownunity colleges argue that they offer access to 
higher education to socially disadvantaged and acadenicaily ill-prepared 
high school graduates who would otherwise be barred <by virture of costs 
and academic requirements) fro« attendance at 4-year college (Cohen and 
Brawer, }982i Sawyer & Nicfcens, 1980). While the open-door policies of 
2-year colleges have certainly increased access in recent decades, other 
researchers have argued that the increased eiAicational equity inplied by 
easier access does not necessarily translate into "real" higher educa- 
tion for disadvantaged students (Bowles & Sintis, !37B| Karabel . 1S72, 
1374t Pincus, 138(di Rosenbaun, 1376). The decreased social stratifi- 
cation in access to higher education offered by connunity colleges nay 
be an illusion if a relatively snail proportion of connunity college 
students eventually transfer to and graduate fron 4-year institutions, 
or if those who use the connunity college route to the baccalaureate 
degree are of social and acadenlc standir^j equivalent to those who 
arrive at that goal exclusively through 4-year colleges. The question, 
then, is whether increased access to higher education for relatively 
disadvantaged students offered by connunity colleges actually translates 
into increased college graduation rates for such students. 

Connunity colleges currently enroll over one-third of all students 
In the flnerican higher education systen (National Center for Education 
Statistics [NCESl, I98S). But less than a quarter of connunity collage 
students eventually transfer to 4-year institutions, according to a 
report of the U.S. Oepartnent of Health, Education, and Welfare (1977). 
Even after relative differences in the initial social and academic 
status of these 2-year and 4-year college students are taken into 
account, their educational attainment is still less (Alba & Levin, 198ff 
Dougherty", 1987j Velez, 1385). For connunity college entrants in 
acadenicaily ori ented college oroorans . the relative proportions who 
eventually receive baccalaureate degrees is fron 10% to 20% lees than 
conparable students who enter 4- year colleges. 

Several studies using the National Longitudinal Study data <NLS-72) 
to invest! jsto the eventual transfer to 4-year colleges for the high 
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school class of !S7Z who attended community college present a useful 
historical backck-op for the present study. NtS-72 students who initially 
enrolled in a 4-year prograw were ISX «ore likely to attain a bachelor's 
degree uithin 7 years than those who started in academic prograws in Z- 
year colleges (Velez. 138S), whereas the differences uero less (11-13%) 
for similar studies at 4 years after graduation (Anderson, 1981 i 
Brenenan & Nelson, 1981), Velez and Javalgi (1987) found that SIX of 
NLS-72 students enrolled in an acadentc progran in comminity college had 
transferred uithin 7 years of high school graduation. While the most 
inportant factors in transfer involved students' integration into insti- 
tutional iife^(e.g. , livir^} on ceu>^us), feu students actually 
experienced such integration. Also found to be stror^ly related to 
transferring were social and acadsnic background, as uell as college 
academic perfornance and aspirations. In a review of several studies 
examining the comparative attainment of 2- and A-yoaw college students, 
Dougherty ( 1987) speculated that lower eventual educational attainment 
relates to the vocational thrust of Z-year institutions, whereas Heznek 
(1987) found academic factors (aspirations, academic integration, and 
institutional commitment) far more Important in predictlr^ transfer than 
social psychological factors for NLS-1972 students. 

Analysis of the Parnes National Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market 
Experiences, which traced your^ men and women from the late 1960s 
through the mid- 19708 — revealed that a third of community college 
students eventually received the associate degree, but it is unclear how 
many of those continued their education in a 4-yBar college (Monk- 
Turner, 1983). For two groups of students who were roughly matched on 
high school performance and educational aspirations and who entered into 
2- and 4-yoar institutions in the New York City university system (CUNY) 
in 1970, those who started in community college were 14X less likely to 
have received a bachelor's degree within 5 years (Alba & Levin, 1981). 

To summarize, it appears that from one-fourth to one-third of all 
college bound high school seniors in the 19B0a and early 19708 enrolled 
in community colleges. Of those students, considerably fewer community 
college students than their counterparts who began their college careers 
in 4-year Institutions eventually attained a bachelor's degree. The 
longer the time period from high school graduation for these two groups, 
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tha larger the differences in ev&niual degree attainment rates, ftcademic 
preparation, social integration, and family background proved to be 
important factors associated with transfer. While the differences in 
sapfple selection and ler^th of time periods ex^wined in these studies 
make it difficult to state the exact rates at uhic^ cowwunity collie 
students of that period transferred to 4-'year colleges, in general the 
transfer rates were low. 

A polarity about social stratification, focusir^ on the differenti- 
ate^ on between gtgcft^a tff and persistence in higher education, charac- 
terizes the scholarly research on community colleges. Even though the 
expanded access which typifies these institutions in the last two 
decades may be argued as increasir^ social equity, the low transfer and 
baccalaureate attainment rates do not. It seems clear that, b Jesign, 
community colleges are not academically or socially select institutions. 
With a considerable proportion of the curriculum devoted to either 
remedial or vocational training, the typical community college does not 
deliver a highly demandir^ academic program for the majority of its 
students. Community colleges enroll students who are more likely to be 
minority, who have much less academic preparation and lower achievement 
levels, and who come from families of considerably lower social class. 
Many studies have shown that these factors are associated with low 
persistence and attainment rates, and such relationships seem to be as 
typical of students In community colleges as elsewhere in higher 
education. Since these instituions enroll large numbers of America's 
college students, however, this sector must be taken seriously. 

Research questions. This study attempts, first, to add to past 
resea-^ch by providing descriptive information on the collage-going 
behaviors of a large, current, and nationally representative sample of 
1980 high school graduates. Exactly what proportion of America's recent 
high school graduates enter community college, compared to those 
enter ir^ 4-year colleges and universities? What are the demographic and 
academic characteristics of these Z groups, and how do the students 
attending these Z types of colleges compare to high school graduates who 
do not pursue higher education? Second, the central research question 
focuses on students attending community college, and examines the compa- 
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native character latics of those students who do and do not transfer 
within 4 years of high school graduation. Finally, the study presents a 
causal wodei constructed to typify the background, high school experi- 
ences, and nolletge- level experiences which facilitate transfer to 4-year 
college. 

Research hypothesis . Cofwunity colleges serve a larger proportion 
of American high school graduates than in previous decades, with these 
institutions offering opportunities for further education to socially 
and acadenically disadvantaged students. Although students in these in- 
stitutions are likely to have one of 2 educational goals, either specia- 
lized vocational trainir^ or academic preparation for continued higher 
education, we concentrate on the latter goal because we consider all 
students to be potenially eligible to continue their education. Rather 
than focussing on the acadepiic environwent of co««unity colleges, our 
analyses exanine two sets of student characteristics and behaviors 
related to educational persistence: (a) fa«ily background and demogra- 
phics, and <b) student behaviors and experiences in high school and 
college. Given that the students in 2-year institutions are less 
socially advantaged than those initially attending 4-year colleges, we 
seek to determine the degree to which differences in family background 
(particularly social class) within this group are associated with 
persistence. While we concede that community colleges offer opportu- 
nities for post secondary education to disadvantaged students through 
relaxed access criteria , we wish to determine whether uhat happens to 
students within these institutions actually facilitates persistence to 
the baccalaureate degree for more than trivial proportions of the 
socially disadvantaged students they admit- While we expect that the the 
same factors predicting academic success in any educational environ- 
ment ability, academic preparation, academically oriented course- 
work — are also strongly related to transfer to a 4-year college, ye 
hypothesize that social background continues to serve as a strong 
factor. That is, uo suggest that while community colleges provide 
equitable opportunity through access, they are likely to be internally 
stratifying in what happens to students within them and afterwards. 
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?awo|e and data , D«ia e^e drawn from High School and Beyond <HS&8>, 
a fiulti-purpose nationally representative lor^itudinal study of fl«erlcan 
high school students « Tha sample comes from the original HS&B study of 
1980 high school seniors, uhich included almost 30,000 randomly selected 
students in over 1,000 randomly selected high schools. Information was 
gathered on a large subsample of these students at 2 additional time 
points, at 2 <1382) and 4 ( ;S84) years after high school graduation. 
The total sample for these 2 follow-ups <n«'}0,815> was used for the 
first part of the study. We have employed design weights for all analy- 
ses to compensate for oversamplir^ at the base year and particularly 
in the follow-ups. Results may thus be generalized to America's high 
school class of 1980. Although the proportions of minority students in 
the population are relatively small, parameter estimates for minority 
group membership are stable because of oversampling those groups. 
Analyses investigating the probability of transfer from 2-'year to 4-year 
college include all subjects who attended community college either full 
time or part time dur ir« any semester of the first 2 years after high 
school < 1980*1982), resulting in a sample of 2,500. To be included in 
the "transfer" group, subjects had to have been enrolled in a 4^year 
college or university full-time or part-time during any semester of the 
period between Z and 4 years after high school <IS82--84> and attended 
community college prior to that time. 

Analytic model . Although restricted to community college, the 
structural model was formed from more general theoretical and practical 
knowledge of sociological relationships in the secondary and post- 
secondary educational domains. Ue know, for example, that social back-* 
ground influences school performance, through the mediation of academic 
behaviors. High school performance, in turn, influences both academic 
behaviors in college and the eventual decision to continue education 
beyond community college. Behavior and performance in college mediate 
the relationships between social background and high school perfornance 
and the decision to transfer. Thus, student and family background, and 
behavior and performance in high school indirectly influence the 
probability of a student transferring. 

Although we recognize that path analysis has been criticized for 
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its reliance on standardized (faeia) regression coefficients (King, 
138B), our interest in assessir^ both direct and indirect effects has 
led us to select this technique as the basic multivariate e^proach 
(Pedhazur, 1982). The final dependent measure is yhe+Her or not the 
student transferred to a 4~year college, dunny coded <' !»yea, 0«no). 
The structural model guiding our analyses is shown in Figure 1. 



Insert Figure t about here 



The model is composed of 5 constructs, each of which is operation- 
al ized by a set of variables. Ue first evaluated the effect of the 
construct student backnrffund (social class, race, and gender) on 
students' academically related behav iors in hioh schopl (curricular 
track. Catholic high school attendance, homework done, number of 
academic math courses taken, 10th grade educational aspirations, and 
parents' interest in academically-related activities). These relation- 
ships are represented by Path in Figure 1. Second, ue estimated the 
combined effect of student background and high school behaviors on hioh 
school outcomes (academic achievement, grade point average CGPftJ, and 
whether the student applied to college while in high school). These 
relationships are shown as Paths B and C. 

Third, the effects of background, high school behaviors, and high 
school outcomes were estimated on community colleQe behaviors (semester- 
hours of credit earned, semesters of full-tine attendance, college 
grades, semesters of math and science, whether the student was working 
at the point of the first HS&8 foUowup, whether or not the student 
majored in a science-related area, the contemplated age for entering the 
workforce full-time, and Job satisfaction if working in college). Paths 
D, E, and F represent these relationships. Finally, we evaluated the 
effect of all these constructs — background, high school behaviors, 
high school outcomes, and community college academic behaviors on the 
probability of transfer from a 2-vea r to a 4-vear college . These 
relationships, which represent the direct effect of all model variables 
on the likelihood of transfer, are shown in Paths G, H, I, and J. 

final vtic methods, fl. OLS vs. LISREL. The standard statistical 
method for estmating path coefficients in such an analytic design is 
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ordinary least squaras (OLS) regression < Cohan & Cohen, 1983i Pedhazer. 
198Z), which ue have used in our analyses. Ue used pairwise deletion of 
wissing data to i>iake naxinun use of the information contained in the 
data. In addition, we duplicated the analyses using structural equation 
Bodeling methods with the LISREL VI program {Joreakog & Sorbom. 1383), 
using the technique for two different purposes. First, ue confirmed our 
OLS results using LISREL, and found that parameter estimates for path 
coefficients were quite similar. Due to this similarity, and because 
the distributional assumptions for the dependent measure ewe more 
restrictive for LISREL than OLS, we have reported only the OLS results. 
Secondly, ue used LISREL to estimate direct and total effects in the 
path model. Here, LISREL was constrained to duplicate OLS asaumptxona 
(i.e., no latent constructs). In this way. total indirect effects may be 
computed as the differences between total and direct effects, rather 
than summing all indirect paths of a particular independent variable to 
the dependent variable estimated with OLS. 

Results of all path analysis regressions are presented as standar- 
dized regression coefficients, in order to make comparisons of the 
magnitude of effects across variables scaled in different metrics. 
Direct effects of all model variables both on the final dependent 
measure and on intermedicate effects that typxfy path coefficients for 
the entire analytic model «sre estimated with OLS. 

B. OLS vs. logistic regression. In theory, statistical analyses of 
relationships which are hypothesized to be non-linear in the particular 
structural form of being relatively weak at the extremes and strong in 
the middle ranges — such as those with dichotomous dependent measures 
-- should use logistic methods (Logit). Allowing both categorical (dum- 
my-coded) and continuous predictors, logit estimates effects as odds 
ratios, logarithmically transformed to produce linear instead of curvi- 
linear relationships. OLS methods, however, are appropriate to estimate 
structural relationships in these situations if the distribution of the 
dichotomous dependent measure is non-extreme < i.e. , between Z&X and 80% 
— Goodman, 1378). While our analyses are thus in the "safe zone" (i.e., 
24.3% average transfer rate), we verfied OLS analyses using logistic 
regression. Comparisons of the rank order and statistical signifi- 
cance levels of the independent variables produced similar results for 
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the iwo notKbde, so we have chosen not report logit results. 

Results 

Mho ^ge^ Whg re? 

There are only a f€ ^ dternatlves open to high school graduates for 
the future. In genera. they must choose college or work <or both, wore 
and wore frequently). Over half iS8%) of the high school class of 1980 
attended college within Z years of graduation, as seen In Table 1. Cate- 
gories representating subjects* priwary post-^high school activity were 
mutually exclusive, usii^J the follouing decision rules. If students 
enrolled in community college for even t semester durir^ the 1980-82 
period, they were so classified. Tuentythree percent of high school 
graduates (or 40X of the college-going group) attended community college 
within 2 years of high school graduation. This certainly underrepresents 
the proportion of the cohort attandir^ these institutions, since it has 
been shown that only about half of the students ultimately attending 
community colleges enter within 2 years of high school graduation (US 
Bureau of the Census, 1385). 



Insert Table 1 about here 



The second data filter was 4*-year college attendance, designating 
students who spent even one semester in such institutions (but were 
never in 2"-year college). Thirty-five percent of high school graduates 
attended 4--year colleges soon after graduation. The third data filter 
was employment, for those young people not in college during the 2 years 
after graduation, but reported working 35 or more hours per week or 
military service during any half-year period between 1980 and 1982. Of 
the high school class of 1980, 34% went to work full time, close to the 
same proportion attending 4-year colleges, ft final group — neither 
working nor attending school at any ttme during the first 2 years after 
high school graduation — comprised &X of the class of 1380. 

In the early 1980s, community colleges thus enrolled almost one-- 
fourth of all high school graduates (and two-fifths of those in college) 
O Within 2 years of graduation. Not only is the proportion of students 
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goir^ into higher ec^catlon higher than in the IS70e (58X here), but 
coi^munity college attendeee represent a larger proportion of this larger 
group. Specifically, the proportion of students uho attended cofinunity 
college and entered higher education directly after high school gradua- 
tion in 1980 <39.8X} is considerably higher than the proportions for the 
classes of 1366 & 19S8 <24X. reported fay Monk-Turner, 1983) or for the 
class of 1972 <3fih3SX, reported by Heznek, 1987). The cownunity college 
sector has clearly expamled since the early iS70s« 

Background , Differences in background characteristics of these 
groups echo previous research findings, showing stror^ patterns of 
social stratification ai^iong the different types of higher education. 
The average social class of community college students is about miduay 
betueen 4-year college attendees and those who go to biork. Clearly, 
social class is stror^ly related to "uho goes where" after high school. 
The college*"goir«a behaviors of the 2 minority groups — blacks and His- 
panics — differs considerably • Black students are slightly less likely 
to attend 2-year than 4*year college, and are almost twice as likely to 
attend college as to go to work. However, the non-working, non-student 
group has a higher proportion of blacks than any other group. Hispanics, 

on the other hand, are almost twice as likely to attend Z-^year as 4-year 
Z 

colleges, and are slightly more likely to go to work or to be in the 
non-college, non-work group. Females are slightly more likely to be in 
college than males, considerably less likely to be working, and quite 
likely to be in the group pursuing other activities. 

Academic orientation in hioh school . Understandably, the academic 
orientation of students, especially achievement levels, varies consider- 
ably across these 4 groups. Community college attendees are well below 
their 4-year college counterparts in 12th grade achievement, and those 
who work (or do other things) are below the community college students 
in average achievement. Uhile community college students are equally 
likely to come from either general or academic curricular tracks i3B% 
for each), 4-year college students are more than twice as likely to be 
from the academic as the general track. Vocational track students, as 
the label suggests, are most likely to be working. General track 
students are heavily represented in the working and "other" groups, 
Q comprisir^ almost half of both groups. 
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In termft of both social background and acmiieRic preparaiion, students 
attending cow«unit> college are general ly ainoat as different from of 
students in 4-year college as both groups of college students are fron 
high school graduates not engaged in higher education. Clearly, these 
institutions are muah more "accessible" to socially and acadenically 
disadvantaged high school graduates than 4-year colleges, supporting 
research findir^s which have clained that these institutions offer more 
equitable access to Higher education. 

Which Cowwunitv Coll ege Students Transfer ? 

The remaining analyses focus on the 2.500 students attending co«hu- 
nity college. Table 2 presents neans for the transfer and non-transfer 
groups on all variables contained in the constructs of faniiy back- 
ground, high school behaviors, high school outcomes, and behaviors in 
community college which comprised the theoretical model shown in Figure 
I. Mean differences, which have been tested with 2~tailed t-tests, are 
all significantly different (p^.001), with the exception of one variable 
{majoring in science). 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Background character iatic^. The students transferring to 4-year 
college are of higher social class, less likely to be minority, and less 
likely to be female. In fact, the SES level of the transferees closely 
resembles the average social class of those students who originally 
enrolled in 4-year colleges (see Table 1). Almost 9% more males than 
females transfer, and the transfer group contains almost 4% fewer blacks 
and Hispanics than those who don't transfer. Although these bivarlate 
relationships are unadjusted for other high school and college behav- 
iors, transfer apprears to be strongly related to student background, 
giving support to the original hypothesis. 

ficademic behaviors and outc o wes in high school . The community 
college students who transferred ware also more academically oriented in 
high school. For example, transferees were twice as likely to have been 
in the academic curricular track in high school as the non-transfer 
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siudontft. with the transfer group alwost as likely to have cone from the 
academic track as those uho originally enrolled in 4-year college (6tZ 
vs. 652). More than twice the proportion of the transfers as the 
non-transfers attended Catholic high school <11 vs. SX), They reported 
having done nore honeuorfc and having t«U(en a year irore of acadewic math 
in high school. Transfer students were nore «uch likely to have planned 
college attendance early in their high school career <81X vs. S7X), and 
they reported that their parents uere «uch more actively involved in 
their academic erdeavors during that period. 

Although the wajorlty of both groups implied to college while in high 
school, transferees were 13% wore likely to have done so <88X vs. 75%). 
Transfer students scored well above their non-transfer connunity college 
counterparts in 12th grade achievenent but below those who went directly 
to 4-year college (Table Z>. On several measures of academic orientation 
in high school, the students uho attended connunity college ar.d trans- 
ferred to 4-year college resembled their counterparts uho went directly 
to 4-year college nore closely than their non- transferring community 
college counterparts. Although these results do not include statistical 
adjustment for background and other differences, they appear to offer 
support for the hypothesis that an early academic orientation ia 
conducive for eventual transfer and persistence. 

flcademicallv related behaviors in college . Dougherty < 1987) conjec- 
tured that a major factor for community college students* deficiencies 
in eventual attainment of the baccalaureate degree uas the difficulty of 
transferring all the credits they had earned in community college, a 
phenomenon also noted in less recent studies <Knoell & Medsker, l9B5t 
Phelegar, Andrew, & McLaughlin. 1381 j Van fllstyne. 1974). Although ue do 
not know from HS&B either the number of transf errable credits or whether 
the transf srring students had obtained the associate degree (although it 
seems likely that the majority did so), obtaining such a degree is rela- 
ted stronigly to accumulating credits, and both are related to transfer. 

Regardiess of how many credits uere transferable, students who trans- 
ferred earned almost twice as many credits during their first 2 years of 

3 

college as those who did not (averages of 37 vs. 20 senester*hours ). 
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<afisuming 30 credits equivalent to 1 year). The transferees also repor- 
ted spendir^ wore than twice as nany semesters in full-tiwe status <Z,9> 
than did the non- transferees <l.2) during the first 2 years. Not only 
did the transferees have wore credits, but they did better in their 
courses. They also took wore i»#ath and science courses, uhich are wore 
acadenic in nature. 

Uhile at least half of each group worked during college, the non-^ 
transfers were wore likely to do so <66X vs. 49% >. For working students, 
tranefereea were significantly less likely to be satisfied with the work 
they were doing. These differences way be indicative of the future 
focus of these Z groups. From the perspective of those who transferred, 
their present jc ^ way be only to paw^tially support themselves, while 
their focus is on furtherirm their education* Frow the perspective of 
those who did not transfer, their current work way be seen as a precur- 
sor to their future occupations. Those who transferred planned to enter 
the workforce full tlwe almost 2 years later than their non-transfer 
counterparts. This variable probably serves as a proxy measure of 
educational aspirations, where later work force entry indicates the 
anticipation of more tine spent in school. 

ftn orientation toward academic pursuits and away frow work or social 
activities strongly differentiates those community college students who 
eventually transfer from those who do not. ftgain, this suggests confir- 
mation of the initial hypothesis. However, the social, behavioral, 
academic, and status characteristics of students in our analytic model 
are known to be highly collinear- These relationships must, therefore, 
be evaluated with methods uhich take such intercorrelat ions among model 
variables into account « 

Causal Model of Transfer to 4- Year College 

Direct effects . Causal analyses focus on the Z,S00 1380 high school 
graduates who enrolled in communiiy college, with effects presented in 
the effect size metric of stand^dized (beta) regression coefficients. 
Table 3 presents the direct effects of all model variables on the like- 
lihood of transfer (paths G, H, I, and J of Figure !), with almost a 
third of the variance in the dependent measure (29%) explained fay the 
model. In this final step of the path model, students* academic beha- 
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vlors in cowwunliy college exhibit the strongest direct effects on 
transfer. The direct effects of background factors on the probability 
of transfer are relatively ueak , however, even though these factors 
showed showed large unadjusted differencss (Table 2). Likewise, high- 
school academic behaviors exhibit ueak direct relationships to transfer, 
with the exception of academic curriculum track enrollment and the 
number of academic math courses taken in high school. Academic perfor- 
mance in high school (i.e. achievement and is significantly related 
to the likelihood of transfer from community to 4-year college. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Certain academic behaviors in college have particularly stror^ effects 
on the probability of transferring. Although accruing more credit-hours 
and belr^ a full-time student facilitate transferring, it is credits in 
math and science which make the biggest difference, ftlthough students 
who transferred were somewhat more likely to have indicated they were 
planning a major in science (Table 2), it is not the intended major, but 
the completed course work in these fields, which seems to matter. The 
age students plan to enter the workforce is also strongly and positively 
related to transfer, suggesting that transferees understandably intend 
to be in school lor^er. Although having a job is not significantly 
related to transfer, satisfaction with the job for those who work is 
strongly related, with students who are the least satisfied the most 
likely to transfer. Two interpretations suggest themselves here: (Da 
choice for more education over present working conditions and compensa- 
tion for those who transfer, or, <Z> work attracting some students away 
from school, for those who didn't transfer. 

The direct effects model for community college transfer thus confirms 
one part of the original hypothesis. Even though such students are less 
academically advantaged than those entering 4-year colleges immediately 
after high school graduation (especially in regard to achievenent test 
scores), it is the vigorous pursuit of academics (over employment) while 
in community college which seems to facilite eventual transfer and edu- 
cational persistence. Credit and coursework , full-time attendance, 
^ and plans to continue education are facilitators, while working and 
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satisfaciion with the job < if enployed) are inhibitors. Moreover, rela- 
tive acadenlc euccese yhile in high school i^ aleo directly related to 
eventual transfer for these students* 

Indirect and total effects , Uhile. in general, social background 
was not directly associated with eventual transfer for cowFiunity college 
students (Table 3), those students i^o did and did not transfer evi- 
denced considerable differences on these measures (Table 2). These 
relationships are thus likely to be indirect rather than direct, Ue 
investigated these indirect effects in 2 ways. First, using the frawe- 
uork described in Figure 1 , ue cofiiputed these effects in interinediate 
regressions to co^lete the path analyses (see Appendix). These way be 
used by interested reeaiers to conf ir« results of our second wethod of 
conputing indirect effects (using LISREL). The regression results 
indicate that several background ve^iables are indirectly related to 
eventual transfer. These indirect relationships pass through high^school 
behaviors and outcomes, which in turn affect college behaviors. High 
school behaviors strongly affect high school outcomes, ami also are 
related to nany academically-oriented college behaviors. It is this 
route (via college behaviors) through which high school behaviors 
"translate" to transfer behavior. Many of these indirect relationships 
are strorxj, although the variety of the intermediate outcowes in this 
elaborate causal model restricts the ability to wake strong generali- 
zations. Total effects, as uell as the relative contribution of direct 
and Indirect effects are, therefore, of interest. 

The total effects of all variables in the prediction model on the 
outcome are shown in Column 3 of Table 4- LISREL waxlmuw likelihood 
(Column 1 of Table 4) and OLS least squares nethods (Table 3) have 
produced identical estimates of direct effects. Indirect effects uere 
calculated fay subtraction, and are shown in Column Z of Table 4. 
Although the significance of indirect and total effects are not tested 
in LISREL', their magnitudes may bo compared to direct effects in column 
1 to estimate significance levels. Using this standard, almost all 
total effects would be significant. 



Insert Table 4 about here 
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In general, indirect effects are snail compared to direct effects 
for nost independent variables. In a feu instances, however, the magni- 
tude of indirect effects equals or exceeds corresponding direct effects. 
For exa«ple, the indirect effect of social class on the probability of 
transfer is larger than the direct effect (.H vs ,06). This is also 
the case for the effect of college aspirations in 10th grade. Whether or 
not the student applied to college directly from high school is also 
larger in the indirect than in the direct effect, with the sign of the 
effect reversed. The magnitude of the direct and indirect effects of 
academic track placenent in high school are moderate and approximately 
equal. 

Although the full regression model in Table 3 showed the relation- 
ship of social background (particularly social class) to transfer like- 
lihood to be relatively weak, particularly in comparison to college 
behaviors, the total effects shown in Column 3 of Table 4 tell a diffe- 
rent story. Here we see that the total contribution of SES to the 
probability of transfer, oven after takir^ all other model variables 
into account, is the largest in the model. Moreover, attitudes and 
behaviors occurring early in high school (track placenent, early aspira- 
tions) continue to play a large role in eventual transfer, fts the gene- 
ral pattern of results found with OLS was confirmed when these relation- 
ships were examined with two other methods (structural equation 

5 6 
modeling and logistic fegression ), these results have not been 

included. 

Discussion 

Who goes to community college ? Almost a quarter of ftmerican high 
school graduates in the early t980's (and 40X of those entering higher 
education) attend community college right out of high school, a higher 
proportion than in previous decades. These figures are particularly 
striking when considering the fact that only about half of eventual 
community college students enroll directly out of high school (NCES, 
I98S), Large numbers of Americans seekir^ higher education begin that 
experience in community college. The findir^ that these students are 
considerably less advante^jed, socially or academically, is not new. 
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Young people aro exhibiting sone seH-eelection (or their high school 

performance and financial condition are ©xertir^ that selection for 

them) in choosing community college, since these institutions are 

inexpensive to attend and almost without entrance requirements. 

Who transfers from commu nity col lege ? That almost a quarter of those 

who attend community college out of high school transfer to a 4-yoar 

college within 4 years, in likely pursuit of a baccalaureate degree, is 

important. That is, about S% of ail graduates of ftmerican high schools 

are usir« the community college route to college graduation. The figures 

would be even greater if we had looked farther out from graduation 

<e.g, , 6 or 8 yseu*s> or included students who enter or return to Z-yoar 

college after several years out of school. Other studies examining 

persistence for community college students have generally included only 

students in an acewiemic progre« in their samples, while this study 

examines all students in community college <includir^ the considerable 

number who are likely enrolled in specific vocational or professional 

training). That makes the 25% transfe*" rate particularly striking. 

7 

Given the large numbers that these figures represent, perhaps ue 
should regard community college as somethir^ more than "cooling out" 
institutions which sap the educational motivation out of otherwise ambi- 
tious students, as Karabel (1372), Plncus (1380), and Rosenbaum <1976) 
have suggested. Students could be using these colleges to improve their 
academic records and perhaps gain remediation for skills missing from 
their high school education. Moreover, low tuitions a,id the ability for 
to live at home (and work) while taking college classes could make such 
institutions economically attractive to students from families with 
limited financial resources. While it is possible in individual cases 
that students who cone into these institutions economically and acade- 
mically disadvantaged could make use cf the possibility of "transfor- 
mation" that they offer, ifducing such changes in students does not seem 
to be characteristic of the instituions. The moat able, moat academi- 
cally advantagud, and least socially disadvantaged students are those 
who use the instituions as a passageway to continued higher education, 
not those students with fewer resources and/ or fewer skills- Higher 
social class, lower probabilities of being minority or female, higher 
probability of being from the academic track, higher test scores and 
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grades in high school, and higher educational aspirations characterize 
the background of those who transfer conpared to those who do not. 

What facilitate transfer frow cowwunitv to 4-vear colleQe ? Our 
discussion takes a backward view of the causal relationships explored 
here, «oving back in tine fro« col lego to high school to the fawily. 
The original hypothesis of an early press toward acadenics on the part 
of the students who enter and transfer frow comnunity colleges, perpe- 
tuated thM-ough a relatively strong acadenic perfornance, is confirmed. 
The early acadenic press is cheu^acterized fay certain social and fanily 
conditions which nake such an orientation nore probably for certain 
connunity college students. Considerably stronger parental Interest in 
the acadenic pursuits of these students while still in high school 
(Table 2> confirns this early intent, as do the higher proportions with 
college aspirations at that tine. Having been in the acadenic track in 
high school, and naving taken nore courses in acadenic curricula areas 
like nathonatics, not only facilitates outcones of high school such as 
high achievenent and grades (which nade future transfer nore likely), 
but these high school factors — track and courses — also exert direct 
and positive influences on eventual transfer to baccalaureate-granting 
institutions for students in connunity college. 

It is social disadvant^o which impedes connunity college students 

fron transferring, through the effect of social class on virtually all 

the acadenic behaviors associated with transferring. While social class 

is strongly and positively associated with almost ail such behaviors, 

race/ethnicity is related only to a few, after social class is held 

constant. The preponderance of minority students in connunity college 

are Hispanic, rather than black. Being a minority student, per se, is 

not a hindrance for persistence. In fact, race effects are weaker hero 

than in earlier national studies (Anderson, !984i flstin et al., 1382? 

Brenenan & Nelson, 1981 i Dougherty, 19S7i Velez. 1985i Velsz & 
8 

Javalgi, 1S87 ). Gender is marginally related to transfer, with females 
slightly less likely to do so. While confirming findings reported 
earlier (Anderson, 198Ji Dougherty. <g87? Monk-Turner, 1983; Velez. 
1985| Velez & Javalgi, 1987), the relationship of gender to transfer 
also appears to be weaker now than in previous dec^^des. 

Oft fifffiHMntty poUf»flgff. ^ngr»9 fig social equity in higher education ? 
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Ye« and no. Ue have shown that coMnunlty collegets continue to offer 
accoas to higher education to students fro« a broader range of social 
and acadenic backgrounds than do 4-yoar colleges. Thus, the reduced 
stratification m access which typified these institutions in the 136^ 
and t97<i)s appears to be sustained in the early 1980s. While «e have 
shown that cowftunity colleges offer an alternative route to the bacca- 
laureate degree to substantial nunbers of high school graduates, these 
Institutions do not transforn non-acadenic students into acadenic 
performers. Since it is the relatively "better" students coning in who 
copie out with acadenic preparation stror^ enough to enable then to 
continue their education, ue Piust conclude that these institutions are 
not reducing social stratification in acadenic higher education to any 
great degree. 

Other research < supwiswized in Dougherty, 1987) has described the 
strong press toward vocational training in those institutions. While we 
have no direct evidence to either support or refute this, it seems clear 
that although connunity colleges offer both academic and vocational 
programs, there is less thrust toward the academic than the vocational 
side of the curriculum, at least for students who eire not already 
Motivated and prepared to head in that direction. 

For an educational sector which touts its particular benefits for 
disadvantaged and minority students, and one which attracts such 
students in large nunbers, these same students are relatively unlikely 
to move on successfully to the next academic stage. Since the faniiy 
background and advantage which students bring to the instituion are the 
largest predictors of acadenic success within then, we can offer little 
evidence from our analyses that community colleges charge individuals 
much. While relatively large numbers of students are using community 
colleges as an alternative route to 4- year college, it is students who 
could attend 4-year college In the first place — by viture of higher 
faniiy income and better acadenic preparation and motivation — who 
appear to be taking advantage of this inexpensive alternative. Just 
offering the opportunity, without an institutional press in that 
direction, does not seem adequate for these colleges, if they claim to 
provide a second academic chance for higher education to socially and 
academically disadvantaged students. 
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Technical Notes 

I- This Is because standardized coefficients are functions of the 

unstandardized coefficient and the standard deviations of both the 

independent and dependent variables (0 - b<s /s )]. Since the 

X y 

ultimate dependent variable here is dichotonous. s is constrained to 
a naxlnuii of ,5. which may inflate the ao«euhaL 
Z. This way reflect the fact that certain areas of the country (i.e. 
California and Florida) have especially well^devel oped connunity 
college networks. These are also states which have relatively high 
proportions of Hispanic residents. It is difficult to identify the 
location of the colleges listed in the HS&8 data file. 

3. This argues against a simple dlchotony between the academic and 
vocational thrusts of these students' coursework in coiwunity 
colleges. Those who transfer are taklr^ wore courses of all types. 

4. Since we are not able to investigate the occupational prestige level 
of actual jobs student hold during this period, such a hypothesis, 
while logical, is untestable. 

5. We also used LISREL to estimate the relationships between the latent 
factors of student background, high school behaviors, high school 
outcomes, college behaviors, and 4-year college transfer, freeir^ or 
eliminating parameters accordirnj to indications fron early and 
exploratory LISREL analyses. 

B. The proportion of variance explained by logit and OLS methods is 

approximately equal <Z9X and 31%, respectively). 
, The high school class of t980 contained 3.04 million graduates. 

according to HS&B figures. Thus, over 180,000 students per year may 

be getting to 4-year colleges through the community college route. 

Such numbers are hard to ignore. 
, In fact, Velez and Javalgl (1987) found positive effects on transfer 

for the relatively small proportions of minoriky students in academic 

programs in community college in the 1970s- 
. Of course, not all community college students want to transfer. 
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Table 1: Characteriaticfi of 1980 Hioh School Sraduateg fliiending 4~Year 

Colleoo. 2-Year College. Working Full Time, and Enomd in Othe r 
flgtiv i tj i ffft <n«!0.815) 

4-Year Z-Yoar FuU-TlneCa) Oiher<b) 

College College Work Bctivitiea 

Sample Size 3778 2S00 3B67 871 

<X In Group) <34.9) <23.n (33.9) <8.l) 



SoclLal ^ac^kqround- 

Social ClaaeCc) .287 .033 -.290 -.334 

XBlack 10.6 9.1 11.1 16.9 

XHiapanlc S.B 10.3 11.5 14.7 

XFemale S3.0 52.4 45.8 61. S 

ftcadewic Preoarationt 

ftchieve«ent<d> 5S.1 50.4 48. 4 44.9 
Curriculum Track : 

X Academic 64. B 38.6 15. B Z4.2 

Z General 25.4 38.5 45.1 43.8 

% Vocational 10.0 23.0 39.3 32.1 



a 

Members of this group were not enrolled in any college uiihin the first 2 years 
after high suhool. In addition, subjects were in at least one of the following 
three categoriesJ (1) working full-time at any of four time points after high 
echool graduation in 1980 (20/80, 2/81, 10/81. or 2/82)? iZ) in military 
service during that period? or (3) working 35 or more hours per week at any 
job during the first 2 years after high school graduation. 

b 

Members of this group were neither in college nor did they work full time at 
any point in the first two years after high school graduation. 

c 

SES vai'iable is standardized <mean»0, s.d-»l > on the entire HS&S sample at the 
base year. Slight differences resulted from sampling down for foHouups. 

d 

ftchievement test standardized (mean-S©, s.d.-l©) on the entire HS&B sample at 
the base year. It is a composite of reading, vocabulary, and math. 
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Table 2: Ch grocterlstiCg of Cowwunitv ColleQe Students irom the Hioh School 

Clagg of 1980 Who Did and Did Not Transfer to 4- Year College bv 1984 

Did Not 

Transferred <a) Transfer Entire Sample 



Sanple Size 
(Xin 6roup) 



Social Class 
XBlack 
ZHispanic 
ZFenal e 



606 
<Z4.3) 



.248»** <b) 

8.1 

7.2 
45.2 



1892 
<75.7) 



-.051 
10,Z*«* 
1 1 . 3*** 
54. J 



2600 
( 100.0} 



.033 
3.1 
10,3 
5Z-4 



Xf)cad. Track 61. Z*** 

XCatholic HS 11.3*** 

Hrs.Honeuork/Wk . 4.85*** 

t Hath Courses, HS <c) 3.00*** 

^College flspira- 81, 2*** 

tions, Gr, 10 < d) 

Parental Interest .501*** 

in S's Academics < e) 



30.8 
5.4 
3.54 
2.08 
56. S 

. 143 



38. S 
6.7 
3.30 

sz.z 

.237 



HS Out cones : 
ftchievewent 
GPft (1380) 
^Applied to Coll. 
While in HS 



53.84«** 
3. !1*»* 
88. I*** 



49.26 
2.79 
75.3 



50.41 

2.88 
78.3 



College Behaviors ; 

^Semester Mrs. Credit 35. 99*** 

in Conn. Col lege 

^Semesters, FT in 2.89*** 

Conn. College 

GPft ( I98Z> 2.87*** 

# Senesters.Math 0.94**« 



20.24 

1.22 

2.72 
0.60 
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2.78 
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College Behaviorg, Contd; 

# Seneei err 6, Science 1.03**« ^0.46 0,61 

XScience Majors /8Z <f) Z4.0 20.4 21 ,5 

Age (in Yrs, ) .Planning ZK43«*« 19.54 Z0.0 
to Start FT Work 

XWorking. Z-8Z 49. t 6S.3#»« 60.9 

Job Satisfaction, <g) -0.30 0,05**» -.03Z 
if Working 



a 

Students counted as transferred if enrolled in a 4-^year college in February of 
1984, 4 years after HS graduation. 

b 

Asterisks indicate nominal significance levels, determined by t-tostsi 

c 

Su« of years of coursework in in Algebra I, Geometry, Algebra II, Trigonometry, 
Pre-^Cal cuius, and Calculus while in high school- 

d 

Students who reported (retrospectively, in 1980) having college expectations in 
10th grade. 

e 

Standardised factor score (mean"0, s.d.«1) of variables measuring whether 
parents monitor school work, know what student is doing, how much parents 
^influenceo academic plans during high school and after graduation. 
Proportion of students indlcatir^ in 1982 that they planned to major in 
physical or life sciences, mathematics^ computer science, or er^ineering. 

Q 

Standardized factor score <mean«0, s,d.«l) of variables measuring satisfaction 
with aspects of most recent job (pay and benefits, challenge, working 
conditions, opportunities for advancement, job security, supervisor, 
relationship with coworkers). 
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FmU t^Qm for Predicting Transf e r to 4-Year r.nlleQe for Cowwiinitv 
College ^tutjifr^t^ 



Independent Variabless 



Social Class 
Black 
Hispanic 
Fenale 



Standardized (Beta) 
Regression Coefficients 



.06» (a.b) 

-.01 
-.05 



High School Behavior «; 

Academic Track .06* 

Catholic HiQh School .04 

Hours of Homework /Week ,03 

# Math Courses, High School .06* 
College Aspirations, 6r.}0 .03 
Parental Interest in ftcadenics .05 

High School Outcowes; 

Achievenent .07» 

6Pfl < 1380) ,07» 

Applied to College While in HS -.03 

Colleoe Behaviors ; 

ftSenestor Hrs. Credit, Comm. College .08* 

#Senesters, FT in Comm. Col lege .06* 

SPft < I38Z> .02 

# Semester 8, Math .12*«* 
» Semester 8, Science . I6»** 
XWorking. 2-82 -.05 
XScience Majors, 1382 -.12*** 
Aqo, Planning to Start FT Work .15»*» 
Job Satisfaction, if Working -.t2*## 



% Variance Explained <R ) 23.0 
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a 

Effect eizes in standardized regreeoion coefficients. This convention applies 
to all regression results presented in this paper, 

b 

Asteriks indicate nominal significance levels (♦♦♦*p<.00li **«p<.01| ♦«p<.0S), 
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^^^^ Pir^fft. In<jir9Ct. and Total Effects of Full M o del Predicting Transfer 
tff 4-Yg9r CoXlggq for Cowwunitv Colleaa j^-fey^jffntff 

Independent Direct Indirect Total 

Variables Effects (a> Effects <b,c> Eff-^cts <c> 



Backorouncf; 

Social Class .11 ]7 

Black -.01 -.02 -.03 

Hispanic -.0t -.02 -.03 

Fenale -.0S* -.01 -.0S 

High School Behavipr^: 

Academic Track .06*#« .07 ,53 

Catholic High School .04* -.01 .03 

Hours of Honeuork/Week .03 .03 ,06 

U Math Courses, High Scl .06* .08 .14 

Coll. Aspirations, Sr. 10 . 03 . 07 . )0 

Parental Inter est, ftcad. .05** .03 .08 

High School Outcowaa; 

ftchievement .07»» — ,07 

GPfl < 1S80) .07#* .04 .n 

Applied College, HS -.03 .05 ,02 



College Behaviors : 

#Sen.Hrs. Credit ,Co«n.Coli . .08*»* 

#Sen. FT in Cobm.CoII. .06** 

GPfl < 1982) .02 

# Semesters, Math .12*** 

# Senesters, Science .16*** 
IWorking, Z-m -.05»* 
XScience Majors, IS 8Z ~.!Z*** 
Age. Planning FT Work .15*** 
Job Satisfaction, -.12»** 

if Working 



.08 
.06 
.02 
. 12 
. IS 
-.0S 

tz 

. 15 
12 
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Z9 

a 

Effectfs computed ylth LISREL. constrained to be indent ical to OLS regreaaion. 
Signif tcflnce levels slightly higher uith LISREL than OLS. 

b 

Indirect effects computed as the difference between total and direct effects. 

c 

Significance testa of total and indirect effects not available uith LISREL. 
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a; Effeti of 98dmi. Mdk Schori Bejarinrs. ad Sdwd fetcow» oo Callaie fletowcrs 

lepeftdeat Variables 

CaUcfe SCaUese iCeUege Sdnce fidenM SaiisfactiSR 9kmitT 8Sn. fl in yarkitsg. 
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Figure 1 : Path Model to investigate Direct and Indirect 
Relationstilps Between Student Background, 
High School Behaviors, High School Outcomes 
and Community College Behaviors as 
Predictors of Transfen-lng to 4-Year College for 
Community College Students 
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